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REVIEWS. 



A Dividend to Labor. By N. P. Gilman. New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Pp. 480. 

With renewed industrial activity and prosperity comes greater 
effort on the part of employes to increase their portion of the product 
of industry and greater desire for the betterment of their condition ; 
and at the same time there comes an increased ability on the part of 
employers to grant the one and a greater opportunity to assist in secur- 
ing the other. For both reasons the appearance of Mr. N. P. Gil- 
man's A Dividend to Labor is timely. As with the previous works of 
this investigator, the contents of this book fall into two groups : there 
is, first, the presentation of facts gleaned by a careful, if not exhaustive, 
study of industrial life ; and, second, the exposition of a theory or plan 
of betterment to which the author has given allegiance. The value of 
the work along the first line has given prestige to the contention of the 
second. But each piece of work should be judged on its own merits. 

The greater portion of the Dividend to Labor is devoted to the 
description of the " welfare " institutions of well-known firms in vari- 
ous countries. Types of these are the Krupp firm in Germany, the 
Van Macken in Holland, the Cadbury's in England, the Orleans Rail- 
way in France, the Pullman and the National Cash Register works in 
the United States. It is to be regretted that Mr. Gilman has adopted 
the middle course, and has given neither a complete description of any 
one institution or firm, nor, on the other hand, a complete list of the 
firms adopting such plans for the betterment of the relations between 
themselves and their employes. It is the latter work that would have 
been of greater value to the student of industrial conditions, though a 
task that is probably impossible of accomplishment. The full descrip- 
tion of a few such plans that are in successful operation would be of 
more general use, and would be the best means of popularizing such 
efforts. However, Mr. Gilman has the power, abundantly illustrated 
in preceding works as well as in the one now under consideration, of 
presenting clearly and attractively the salient features of such institu- 
tions in a brief form. While few of the instances are new to the pub- 
lic, and none to those who have given any attention to the subject, the 
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more valuable result, that of familiarizing the public with such move- 
ments, and of emphasing their importance, will be attained. 

Welfare institutions are divided into two groups : one, in which the 
dividend to labor is paid in cash ; the other, in which it is paid in less 
tangible forms, and less under the control of the employed However, 
it is only the manner of the expenditure of the dividend that is more 
within the control of the employe. He may not have as much voice 
in the conduct of the enterprise and its allied institutions as in the 
case of the indirect dividend. The author's main contention, so far as 
he has a thesis, is that the direct dividend is the most equitable, most 
reasonable, and most satisfactory form of the relation between the 
employer and the employed, and that it is the ultimate form of the 
wage system. While this thesis is not demonstrated, a more important 
tendency is clearly indicated. The greatest service that such presen- 
tations as the Dividend to Labor can do is to reveal clearly this tend- 
ency to the public and demonstrate its justice. While a less definite 
solution of the industrial problem than profit-sharing, and one capable 
of gradual application only, it is one more equitable, more feasible, 
and one promising greater permanency. This tendency is the growing 
recognition of some right of the laborer in the total product of his 
labor beyond that given in a simple wage ; at least when that labor 
results in the upbuilding of a great institution in addition to the tan- 
gible output of a day's exertion. It is a recognition that the manual 
laborer has a " good will " which should be recognized quite as well 
as that of his employer. All such forms of welfare institutions as 
described by Mr. Oilman are recognitions that the employe' has a legiti- 
mate interest in the enterprise his labor has helped to create beyond that 
which a daily wage satisfies. Nothing short of this recognition will 
fully satisfy the demands that labor, organized and unorganized, is 
making. To many it seems that the granting of any such right 
will constitute socialism. The greatest service that any investigation 
of welfare institutions could perform would be to demonstrate that the 
consideration now given as a privilege could be established as a right. 
Profit-sharing, whether as a general type of social organization or as a 
specific remedy, stands not on the right of the employe, but on the inter- 
est of the employer. But theories and experiments which consider the 
laborer as the ward of his employer, and are not based on his right as 
a man, are but temporary expedients, and in the United States have not 
proved to be even that. Only so far as profit-sharing indicates a regard 
for this more fundamental principle, and also reveals a commendable 
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attitude of an employer toward those associated with him in an 
enterprise, is profit-sharing to be valued. Many other forms of wel- 
fare institutions secure these ends quite as well — some of them much 
better. 

Mr. Gilman has not materially modified the position taken in his 
former works on the same subject — a position similar to that taken by 
John Stuart Mill in his study of economic conditions ; namely, that all 
variations of the wage system are tending toward profit-sharing as an 
ultimate goal, and that profit-sharing will constitute a stage in indus- 
trial development comparable to the wage system itself. Mr. Mill's 
long unfulfilled prophecy has not deterred others from expecting quite 
as much from that which in its present form can be only a makeshift. 
The failure of Mr. Gilman's prevision of eleven years ago will cause 
others to be more cautious in accepting profit-sharing as a solution, or 
even a panacea, for industrial maladjustments. The reviewer does not 
contend that profit-sharing has no value, nor that encouragement 
should be withheld from such experiments. Quite the contrary. But 
it is believed that injury does come from exaggerating its merits or 
overestimating its success. Mr. Gilman criticises severely the writer's 
investigation, the results of which were published in the American 
Journal of Sociology for May, 1 896. In this discussion it was shown 
that of fifty American firms that had adopted profit-sharing, only twelve 
retained it at that time. It is true that in some few cases there were 
reasons for its abandonment aside from the merits of the plan ; and 
that in others the experience was very brief. But in most of the 
cases a fair trial has been made and judgment has been pronounced 
upon the merits of the case. The conclusion of the investigation was 
simply a statement of fact, that " of the fifty firms that have adopted 
the system, twelve continue it, five have abandoned it indefinitely, and 
thirty-three have abandoned it permanently." The popular report 
that " in two cases out of three in the United States profit-sharing has 
proved a failure " was not the investigator's, though Mr. Gilman holds 
him responsible for it. It is submitted, however, whether such a con- 
clusion is not as accurate as that of Mr. Gilman, in his criticism of 
that summary. Mr. Gilman's argument reduces to the following : (1) 
no experiment of less than three years' duration is to be considered, 
for no trial can have been made ; (2) any trial of three years' duration 
demonstrates that the scheme is a success; (3) profit-sharing in the 
United States is a success. Subsequent experience has not modified 
the general conclusion reached through the investigation of four years 
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ago. Five of the twelve firms continuing the plan have since aban- 
doned it, but several new ones have made good this loss. 

Mr. Gilman's main motive, the elevation of the lot of the employe", 
is most cordially approved, his work of investigation is commended, 
his presentation of facts is worthy of high praise, but his special 
contention as to the exceptional merit and the success of the one 
modification of the wage system can be accepted only in so far as 
profit-sharing is indicative of a fundamental principle not peculiar to 
itself. 

Paul Monroe. 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 

The United Kingdom. A Political History. By Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 

When six years ago there appeared from the pen of Goldwin Smith 
a Political History of the United States, the author was by no means 
unknown to the American public. During the twenty-five years of his 
residence in Canada he had written much upon current political and 
sociological topics ; he had even dipped into the more peaceful, but 
hardly less turgid, stream of literary criticism ; but no historical work 
had appeared from his pen since the publication of his Three English 
Statesmen, in 1867. His readers were hardly surprised, therefore, to 
find that even Goldwin Smith could not easily turn aside from the 
habits of thought and composition of a quarter of a century, and once 
more write history, pure and simple, out of the calm, serene atmosphere 
which is supposed to environ the viewpoint of the critical historian. 
To some the book was a disappointment ; it contained no contribution 
o the existing sum-total of historical knowledge upon American his- 
tory. The author claimed to have overhauled no new, or hitherto 
unpublished, manuscript. He fired no heavy shot in plethoric foot- 
notes at any of his contemporaries who had been unfortunate enough 
to let loose their books on the public first. He made no attempt to 
challenge any current fallacies, but repeated them all, and added some 
glaring inaccuracies of his own. And yet the book was read widely, 
and commented upon, for the most part favorably, as one of the most 
original and stimulating books on American history published within 
the century. It was Goldwin Smith; and Goldwin Smith shone 
through every page of the text. 

Just such another book is Goldwin Smith's Political History of the 



